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Licvirw of Mew books. 

The Modern Athens: a Dissertation and 
Demonstration of Men and Things in the 
Scotch Capital. By a —— GREEK. 
12mo. pp. 380. London, 1824. 


A FEW years ago, a wag, whether born on this | 


or the other side of the Tweed matters not, 
deemed it a good joke to call Edinburgh 
‘the modern Athens;’ his joke was, how- 
ever, the earnest of the good people of Auld 
Reikie: and as the followers of John Wes- 
ley adopted as the distinctive title of their 
scta name first given in derision, so did 
the men of E dinburgh adopt a ttle thus 
given to their city in sport. We confess 


drawn by our present author, who, in bis 
account of the getting-up of the national 
monument, says, the Edinburgh folks boast- 
edthat Lord Melville, in patronizing the 
ats, was the express image of Pericles ; 
that the Calton Hill was a far finer thing 
than the Acropolis; the Frith of Forth out- 


nen of Edinburgh rivalled Aristotle, Dio- 





genes, Solon, P lato, and Demosthenes. 








| The author of Modern Athens gives a 
| atirical, and in some respects a coarse and | 
udicrous picture of the Scottish c capital ; 

_teselects the time of the King’s visit for 
the period of his description, and is some- 
vhat uncharitable in exposing the absurdi- | 
ves into which the royal presence threw 
We liege men and true of the modern | 
Athens, Inselecting the time of the King’s | 
sit for his account of the Scottish metro- 
blis, he has an opportunity of describing | 
“€ conduct and peculiarities of other towns | 
nd individuals; for, at this time, almost 
very part of Scot! and had poured a part 
its population into the capital. There is 
‘great deal of vigour and much satirical 
‘our in many “of the author ’s descrip- 
‘Ns, which we are sorry to see tinged by 
Xasional vulgarity. Throughout the whole 
‘lume, however, the author shows an inti- | 

| tale acquaintance with Scotland and her 





opinion; 
King upon the enemy, 


—_— +S et 


heads, by Sir pH Sinclair, The Lord 
President opened his mouth and his case ; 
and each learned head nodded with the so- 
lemnity of that of a Jupiter. The trumpet- 
call, blown through the nose by a bandana 
handkerchief, summoned to the charge the 
commodity of brains that each possessed; 

and each having returned the bandana to 
its place, looked as wise as the goddess of 
the Elder Athens, or even as her sacred 
bird. The general question propounded to 
them ran thus:—** What was to be done, 
and by whom?” and the deliverance of 
their wisdoms was, that ** Every thing ought 
to be done, and every body ought to do it;” 
a@ response surpassing in profundity any 

thing ever uttered by the Pythoness herself. 

The countenance of the dignified delevate 
was brought parallel to the eeiling; his 
eves and mouth had a contest as to which 
could become the wider; and be Mac- 
adamized the question by breaking it into 
smaller pieces. ‘* What should they say to 
the King; what should they give him to 
eat ; and how should they demean them- 
selves | ?? It was resolved, as touching the 
first, that they should say very little, for fear 
of errors in propriety orin grammar; but 
that they should put in motion the address- 
ing-machinery, of which official men in 


| Scotland had so often felt the benefit, and 
‘* change for a Sovereign” as it | 


give, In 
were, two hundred and forty of those cop- | 
per ceins, for their own benefit, and that o! 
the royal closet. The second point was 
more puzzling: a king would not care for 
sheep’s head or haggis; and as for French | 
cookery, that would be no rarity. Some | 
lamented that the Airthrie whale was pe- | 
treficd, and that Dr. Barclay’s elephant | 


clair reconmmended three mermaids dressed 
entire,—of which he assured them thece | 
were ‘plenty on the coast of Caithness. | 
Upon this point there was a diiference of 
and they resolved to board the 
by getty ten fat 


nourable W. Maule, as his Grace of Mont- 


in fap Ae tit of the King’s visit; for 
we think there were some excellent things 
in Blackwood’s Royal Number, which was 
wholly devoted to the subject. The as- 
sembling of the combined clans and burgh 
cor rporations in Edinburgh is well described: 

The former belted like warriors and 
bellied like weasels, and tricked out for the 


} Occasion in the respective tartans of their 


names, each bearing a sprig of the symbolic 
tree in his bonnet, a huge claymore in one 
hand, and arelay of brogues and stockings in 
the other, witha vreat horn suuil-mull thrust 
into his psorran—open and ready for action 
—hurried along at the pas de charge to their 
head-quarters for the time heing, where 
they were instantly dispersed inte the crowd, 
thence to re-assemble when the bagpipe 
shoul l frighten the last shadow of night. 
‘The corporation-men came in less miili- 
tary but more important guise. Glasgow, 
the queen of the west; Aberdeen, the glory 
ofthe north; Dundee and Perth, the rival 
ein presses of the centre ; with ( Supar-Fife, 
Crail, and a hundred others, each charged 
with a loyal and dutiful address, which had 
been composed by the town- clerk, arena 
in the spelling by the schoolm: ister, and w 
to be discharzed at the King, in a manner 
so powertul and point-blank, as to procure 





} 
was nothing but bones; and Sir John Sin- | 4 
’ 


jRetropolis, and there is a great deal of 
agenoe and spirit in his descriptions of 

"en and things in the Scottish capital. 
Thi we shall show by one or two extracts: 
e first relates to the dithculty the Athe- 
“ans felt in determining how to receive 
Ueir sovereign :— 

Sincubation, the Society was sitting, doing 
ale’ ation, upon a refutation of Aris- 
oa ests by Sir George M‘Kenzie, of 

» Dart, and a proposal for lighting all 


“e roads 1 4 
Vor n Scotland with putrid fish 


rose had only one to spare. Upon the 
third point their decision was equally sum- 
mary and clear: ‘ Every one was to do the 
best that he could.’’’ 

Our author notices as remarkable, that 
Sir Walter Scott, who has written so much, 
and often so well, on several occasions, did 
not brush up his muse and produce some- 
thing worthy of an occasion so congenial to 
his feelings. In this we agree with him; 
| but not so when he says, “there is not a 





single decent page either in verse or prose | 


bucks trom that notorious whig the Ho- | 
} 





question, 
and makers of. muslin; and the vehicles 


knighthood, if not earldom, for such candie- 
selling provost, breeches-manutactnring 
baile, or other chief magistrate * 
kind,’ came on with a splendour 


after bis 
and an 


lnportance that Scotland never before wit- 
' nessed. 


‘Glasgow, as became her purse and her 
pride, came blazing like the western star, 
or rather like a comet whose tail would 
have virdled half the signs of the zodiac, 
the van was led by the magistrates, ina 
coach which previously knew every street 
but which was relack- 
bad the city aris 


und lane of the city, 
ered for the occasion, 


emblazoned upon it as large as a vullicate 
)? 


handkerchief, and was drawa by eight grey 
horses of the genuine Lanarkshire breed,— 
the thunder of whose feet, as they dashed 
along, shook the kirk of Shotts, and had 
nearly laid Airdrie and Gathgate in rums, 

The clatter which vi y made along Prince’s 
Street was astounding; the crowd collected 
In thousands at the din; some cried it was 

the King himself; but the final opinion 
was, that it was * naebody but the mages- 
trates o’ Glasgow. ; 

‘In the train of this goodly leading, there 
followed full fifty thousand,—or to speak by 
measure, as number was quite out of the 
full forty-four miles of merchants 


o2 


“ih! a4 oe tek Se : 
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which carried the car-borne part of them 


were more strange and varied than ever | 


appeared at the tnumph of a Roman empe- 
ror, upon his return from smiting the bar- 
barous nations, and carrying themselves 
and all their utensils captive. Here you 
would see the equipage of a rich dealer in 
turmeric or tobacco, fashionable enough 
except in its contents; there you were pre- 
sented with a Glasgow Noddy, squeezing 
forward its lank form like a tile,and dragged 
by a steed with three serviceable legs, and 
one eye the worse for the Wear ; in another 
place you would meet with a hearse, with 
a tarpaulin over it to hide the death's head 
and the bones, and crammed full of the 
saints Of the Salt-market, laid lengthways 
tor the convenience of the stowage; while 
the rear was brought up by an enormous 
tilted waggon, which, though it was at first 
conjectured to contain Polito’s collection 
of wild beasts, was, upon examination, 
found to be charged very abundantly with 
that more important and polished matter— 
the ladies and gentlemen ot Paisley and 
Greenock. 

‘The pride of the north had been more 
than usually upon the guz vive. ‘The pro- 
vost had been attitudenizing before a great 
mirror for a week, and vetting his pronun- 
ciation translated into English by Mr. Meg- 
get, of the Academy, for at least a fort- 
night; the town-clerk had been dradgiug 
at** steps” in private with Mr. Corbyn fora 
month; and the learned Mr. Lanes had been 
applied to, to cust the nativity of the city ; 
and, from the horoscope—Saturn in con- 
Junction with Mars, and Venus lady of the 
ascendant, it was sagely inferred by the 
clubLed wisdoms of king and mareschal, 
that the provost “ wad get a gryte mickle 
purse o’ siller, for the gueed o’ the ceety, 
forby a trifle to himsel’;” and that, if nota 
duke, the town-clerk would be a goose at 
any rate, if both eschewed during their so- 
journ that hankering after the sex which 
was portended by the lady Venus being in 
the middle house. ‘Those polite and philo- 
sophic preparations having been made, the 


state-coach, with two cats (the emblems of 


bon accord), the size of a couple of yeanling 
lambs, git with Dutch fulzie, and spotted 
with cotiin black, ** all for the sparin’ o* the 
cost,’ rattled along the bridge of Dee, at 
the tail of six hardy shelties from the Ca 
brach, * which could mak’ a shitt to live 
upo’ thistles, or fool strae, or ony thing that 
they cou’d pyke up at a dykeside.” Still, 
however, this mighty magisterial meteor 
streained across Druinthwackit, along the 
‘how o° the Mearns,” and adoun Strath- 
more, like an aurora borealis flashing from 
the pole to the zenith, flickering and crack- 
ing, and smelling of brimstone. While its 
tail drew the third part of the wilie natives 
of the city, the other two-thirds took their 
way i barks and steam-boats, because it 
was Cheaper by the tae half.’ 

The latter half of this really clever vo- 
lume is devoted to a more general picture 
of the modern Athens, in which the state 
of science, literature, religion, and politics, 
ws distinctly treated of. ‘The weak parts 








ee . 


of the Scottish character are censured, or | find the bridegroom in the morning dead 
’ 


rather ridiculed, with an unsparing band, 
while justice is rather too hesitatingly 
awarded to its more amiable features. Our 
limits will not, however. allow of further 
extract, but Modern Athens is a work ot 
too much real merit not to be very geue- 
rally read by the public. 
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The Englishman Abroad. By S. Weston, 
B.D. 8vo. London, 1824. 


Ir is our luck this week to stumble on some 
strange productions, of which the English- 
wan Abroad is nut the least remarkable. 


The author, though taking the most ample } 


range without any set plan or order, and 
though appearing to be acquainted with 
many of the Oriental languages, has been 
at the pains to translate or collect a number 
of jokes which have been long stale even to 
the English public: ciese are the facetia of 
Frederic the Great. We -wonder where 
Mr. Weston has lived all his life that he 
did not know Fréderic never said any 
thing worth repeating that has not long been 
familiar to the British public; by giving 
them in his volume, he shows himself the 
Nicholas Bray of authors, and exclainis, ‘1 
never heard that before,’ to the most com- 
mon-place joke. We will just quote one, 
and venture to say that there is uot one of 
our readers that has not ‘heard it before :’ 
—‘* Frederic the Great asked a soldier, who 
had a deep cut across his check, ata review, 
“At what alechouse didst thou get that 
scratch ??—“AtCoslin, please your Majesty, 
where your Majesty paid the reckoning.” 
Tiere are, however, better things in the 
volume, and we turn to ene, the probable 
origin of Shakspeare’s Vaming of the Shrew, 
ina Spanish work printed at Seville, ia 
1575, and entithed El Conde Lucanor ;— 
‘Tn a certain town there was a Moor of 
vreat respectability, who had a son, the best 
young man inthe world, full of great pro- 


jects, but so poor, that he had the will, but 


bot the power, to execute them Inthe same 
place there wasauother Moor,very rich, and 
he bad an only daughter, but she was a 
devil, and nobody would marry her, The 
young man came one day to his father and 
suid, ** Father, | am weary of the poor and 


wretched lite Llead, L wish to mary.” Phe | 


father said be should be delighted if his son 


could tind a party that suited him; upon | } | ae 
ae she saw them, she began to call them traitors, 


whichthe young man named Ins nehbour’s 
daughter: on hearing this the father was 
much surprised; but the son persisted in 
desiring his father to speax to the Moor, 
who was his intimate fiend, anda ask bin 
for his dauyhter. ‘The Moor said, when he 
was applied to, that he Lad no objection, 
but that whosoever had his daughter would 
be better dead than alive. 
however, was fixed, and the bride was led 
away to her husband's house, and, wecordiag 
to the Moorish custoin, a supper was pre- 
pared, and the table was Ind, and the fa- 





‘The wedding, | 


thers and mothers left the bride and bride- 


vroom together ull the nextday, not without 
vreat fear and suspicion that they should 


or not far from it (muerto, o muy inal tre. 
cho). Assoon as they were gone, the new 
married couple sat down at the table, and 
before she could speak, he, looking about 
him, saw one of his house dogs, and calling 
to him with a loud voice, ordered him to 
bring water to wash his hands, which the 
dog nut doing, he got up in a rage, and drew 
his sword ; this the dog seeing, ran away 
aud he after him, till he caught him, and 
cut off his head and legs, and his body jp 
pieces, and dashed the blood over the table 
and all over the room; then came and seat. 
ed himself atthe table. He looked round 
again, and saw a Maltese beagle (un blanche) 
aud gave him the same order; but on his 
not complying, he first threatened to serve 
him as he had done the mastiff, then, spring. 
ing from his chair, he caught him by the legs, 
and cut him into a hundred pieces; then 
he returned a second time to the table, 
making horrid faces and furivus gestures, 
and stared wildly around him. The bride, 
who was an eye witness of all this, was be- 
side herself for fear, and stupid, without 
being able to utter a syllable. He then 
swore he would serve every living creature 
in the same manner, not excepting ltis horse, 
which was the only one he had remaining 
to him; then having killed his horse, he 
came back to the table with his sword reek- 
ing in blood, and seeing no other animal to 
kill, turned his eyes on his wile, and cried 
with a furious tone of voice, “ Get up, and 
bring me water to wash my hands!” She 
immediately rose and brought him water, 
Then he said, if you had not done it, I would 
have served you as IL served the dogs and 
the horse. He then ordered her to help 
him, which she did, but with so hornd an 
accent, that she still expected to have her 
head cut off. In this same manner they 
passed the night together, and she never 
spoke, Lut did every thing he bade her: 
aud when they had slept some little while, 
le said to his wife, “Ihave not been able 
to rest for rage to night, sce that nobody 
disturb me to-morrow morning, and take 
care that I have a good breakfast.” 
‘Early in the morning the parents of the 
bride and bridegroom knocked at the door, 
and, as no one answered, they concluded 
that the bridegroom was either hilled or 
wounded, and when they saw the bride came 
to the door without her husband, they were 
contirmed in their suspicions, As sven a 


and asked them how they dared come to the 
door without speaking ; make no noise : 
vou are all dead men. This astonished 
them still more, and when they kaew how 
the night had been spent, they sateen goof 
hichiy of the young man for his great : ee 
voverning his wife, and arranging his = 
hoid ; wud from that day forward she. ily 
so well managed, that he lived geet % 
well with her; aud the father 1p aaw oe 
hint from lis son, and killed a horse to Keep 
his wite in order.’ 

Had the work contain 
ticles, instead of stale jokes, 
highly interesting. 


aiped more such A 
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The World to Come. Paris 
pp. 304. London, 1824. 


Our readers need not be cold that there 
have been important discoveries since the 
time of Shakspeare; he, poor simple soul, 
talked of the world to come as an ‘ undisco- 
vered country, from whose bourn no travel- 
ler returns;” the author of Palingenesia 
conceives a very different place, which he 
thus describes :— 

‘Tne world to come, whereof we speak in term 
Grammatical, and clearly understood, 
Meaneth an habitable earth : -—wherein, 
When our habitation shall put on 

Her beauteous ornament and comely form, 
Justice and righteousnes shall ever dwell ; 
Not in subjection put, as this our state 

To ministering angels, but to one 

Made lower for a little time than they, 

That He who tasted death for every man, 
With honour and with glory crown’d, might sce 
All in subjection plac’d beneath his feet! 
Whose throne is everlasting, and his sway 
Arighteous sceptre-’ 

Well may the author afterwards inquire 
‘What hath this world seen of such a king- 
dom?? After deciding the world to come is 

* Not that invisible 

And intermediate state hereafter, call’d 

Hades or Paradise,’ 
We are not surprised to find him of opinion, 
that the New Jerusalem is no: in heaven; 
he does not, he says, know that there is 
such a place, as well asa hell. There is, 
however, some imagination, but much ob- 
scurity in this poem; and it is distinguished 
byan index and poetical appendix, ‘includ- 
lng « poem, in Which the subject is the death 
of ‘Byron, who had been rather harshly treat- 
ed in the text. The author thus invokes 
Sir Walter Scott ‘to sing the dirge of the 
departed 7’°— 
‘Strike, then, the chord for Byron! 

sound 
A mournful strain in sy mphony with truth ! 
The muse forbids the praiseworthy to die, 
And casts a veil o'er error—but disdains 
To lend an aid unsanctified, and place 
The meed of virtue on the brow of shame. 
Be just, but be not generous to vice, 
Thou that hast power and energy to curb 
Her wild tho’ licens’d progress. 


The author is es vidently a religious en- 
thusiast, and has some peculiar notions; 
different, however, are his severest remarks 
On Byron to those of Mr. Southey; but, as 
the laureate has nuposed silence on ‘alt t, 


Pa forbear all further remarks on his con- 
uct, 


Palingenesia. 
and London. 
4 


Let it 


——> (QP eo. 


Hore Poetice; or, Effusions of Candour. 
By a Barris Orricer. 8vo. pp. 101. 
London, 1824. 

ASTRANGER melange than the Hore Poeti- 

c® we have rarely met with. The author, a 
ritish officer, commences his preface with 

, common- place ament over the pretended 

“echeracy of the age; he then apologises 
or the abrupt termination of one of his 

ieee Ms Stating that he was attacked w: ith 

ahetrcieg. ; he next asserts the reality e+ 
cag ural agency on earth, and declares 
im belief in * goblin tales.’ We al- 


ways beleved British officers to be bold 
men, but we scarcely expected to meet with 
one in the present age to avow such opin- 
ions. 
our Briush officer’s absurdities: his prose 
is bearable, but his verse intolerable, and 
out of the two and thirty pieces be has 
printed, there is not one worthreading. Lie 
has addressed babes and dogs, oceans and 
unfortunate gentlemen ; he has writteu on 
the death of Byron and onthe Lord Mayor, 


S| lonourand human fr: wiliy,and all with bisitbe 


tle violates all the rules of rhyme 
and reason, and out of his one hundred 
pages we could not, for the soul of us, se- 
lect a yood passage. We have already stat- 


| success, 


his a * ampaign, > aud no wonder, when the 
following is the last stanza:— 
‘Bat why need I wonder? 
whiere : 
He dares not, point-blank, to resign 
His claim to tlt bliss Heaven promises fair, 
Yet, presumptuous, wallows in crime.’ 


man’s man every 


Ifone, in his § Mysteries,’ relates that a 
publisher of Christmas Carols hesitated to 
part with his blocks, because he could not 
match them, as ‘ better would not be so 
good.’ If the same remark will apply toa 
Newgate pastoral, we recommend our au- 
thor’s lines, ‘On the death of Weare,’ to 
those who furnish last dying speeches, and 
‘lines written the night before execution’ 
by some unhappy criminal. Swift, it is 
known,wrote aludicrous ballad on Catherine 
Hayes cutting off her husand’s head; but 


Weare with due solemnity. Lle commences 
with a reflection on the depravi ty of human 
nature, and then narrates how Thurtell de- 
luded and despatched his victim, with the 
most scrupulous correctness; nor is he less 
circumstantial in detailing the subsequent 
events; even to eating the pork chop, 
Hunt’s singing, Thurtel! throwing the chai 
round Mis Probert’s neck, and the division 
of the spoil. Two stanzas we cannot avoid 
quoting for their accuracy of description 
After describing the supper, he says,— 
‘And comic Joe, righ! pliant to the fairs, 

At their request, fiee warbles swectest songs : 


To him they list with fascinating «irs, 
As Will shoves round the liquor rght or 
va ’ 
_ wrong. 
Again :— 


‘ Wiien the fuirs retire, the pandemonium 
Echoes hugger- mugger, while Jack scaus the 
booty 5 
Andis * share of blunt, 
Hands each six pounds, 
duty.’ 
We have hitherto been in doubt whether 


, . . 
without encomium, 
as stimulants to 


we tind we have done both; we shall now 
show how correct an ear our British officer 
has for metre, by selecting a few ot his 
rhymes,—which it will be scen are neither 
to the eye or ear: thus we find,—pines and 
crimes, rigour and feather, powder and 
order, Tagus and canvass, hort! hward and 
eastward, burst and mast, abyss and fruit- 
less, subesded and jaded, wrong and bond, 





top and drop, remains and screams, vigour 


These, however, are not the worst of 


ed, that he apologises for the conclusion of 


our British officer treats the tragic story of 
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and mirror, time and mine, cloister and 
viper, rest and dust, fear and square, adorn- 
ed and transformed—all intended to rhyme 
most harmoniously! and these could be 
easily quadrupled. In conclusion, we must 
observe that there ts no danger of a poet 
falling in the field of battle, like the bards of 
old, if all our warriors are hike our British 
ofiicer, who, by the bye, is evidently a na- 
tive of the sister isie, and therefore, may 
have only made a practical bull by mistak- 
ing his forte. 
—_ + +e 
Travels in the Republie of Colombia, in the 
Years 1822 and 1823. By G. Moutren 
(Concluded from 787.) 

We have already inserted one notice of this 
work, written, as we stated, by an intelli- 
gent correspondent, who resided some time 
in Colombia, and whose means of local in- 
formation are, of course, such as, individual 
ly, we could not possess. It must be con- 
fessed, that although the view he gives of | 
Colombia is by no means a favourable one, 
yet he is evidently so well informed on his 


} subject, that it might seem an act of impu- 


dence and injustice to suspect its correct- 
ness; and, we confess that, in hoping the 
new world is not so far from settling intu 
regular governments as our correspondent 
Intimates, we are, perhaps, in some degree, 
biassed by our wishes. 

In the cuse of the Greeks and the South 
Americans, public sympathy is alimost en- 
tirely on one side, and either from the want 
of authentic information trom the ‘Tur! s, 
and the Spaniards in the New W ortd, or from 
too strong a prejudic e, we, perhaps, do nor 
do either justice. Great as the successes of 
the Greeks unquestionably have been late- 
ly, there is no doubt that they have been 
much exaggerated ; and if we give Bolivar 
credit for great rnlents, which we are not 
disposed to do, it must be confessed that, 
considering the Spanish forces have not been 
supported by tue mother country, they have 
made a powe ful stand. Had the same spi- 
ric actuated the Spaniards in the Peninsula, 
it would never have been subdued by 75,000 
Irenchimen. 

M. Mollien is an intelligent traveller,an | 
he gives us a good account of the repub lic, 
particularly so far as relates to the physic: i 
resources of Colombia, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. Ile also no- 
tices, at some length, the political history of 
the country. We have already a! Nuded to 
the capital, Bogota, which M. Mollien says 
is thie it not the most mn- 
portant or best- a town in Colombian. 
ape y vot t| 

‘ Every ‘a bas at ee one saloon, and 
an eauing-room ; for it 1s considered unpo- 
lite vee receive friends, or to entertain then, 
ina sleeping-room, ‘The kitchen is always 
an Iminense size, less on account of the 
quantity of provisions cooked, than the 
number of useless servants assembled there: 
there 1s no chimney,—stoves only are used. 

‘No houses are seen without carpets ; the 
straw mats of the LIodians are no 
longer used by tashionable people, but are 
scded by carpets of European manu- 


most agreeable, 


2 ' 
kin bu: ldinus , he says :-— 


of 


‘ o1 r 
aenciene 


-tir 
Lae 
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facture. Both 


and to conceal the inequalities of the floor, 
where, unfortunately, the negligence of the 


servants permits the eee loathsome insects | 
artfully mixed with it. 


tuswarin in immense numbers. Some per- 
sons cover the walls of their chambers with 
dyed paper; and numbers have garlands of 
flow ers, ani d genii drawn upon it, in a style | 
alike indicative of the bad taste of the paint- 
cr and his employer. 

‘The furniture is simple, and usually 
consists of nothing more than two sofas | 
covered withcotton, two small tables, a few 
vento ro chairs after 

eenth century, a looking-gh ass, and three 
‘me nps susper ded from the ceiling. The bed 
Is tolerably well ornamented, 


are never used: it is formed of two woo! 
mnattrasses, 
‘With some slwht ditference, all the 


houses resemble eachother; nothing serves 
to distinguish those of the ministers, and it 
would be dithcult to recognise the presi- 
dent's, were it not for the guard at the en- 
trance.’ , 

In MM. Mollien’s account of Panama, 
which, he savs, is the best turutied town in 
Colombia, he gives us a deseri iption of the | 
inhab tants, ps artuculs wiy the women:— 

‘Ll could not form an opinion et the wo- 
men of C olom bia, till L had visited the two 
regi ons of which the country Is composed ; 
the Cordillera and the plains. I theretore 
determined not te say any thing on this deh- 

tte subject till TL arrived at Panama; in 
Which Twas right, for this city has furnished 
me with amulritude of traits, which were 
wanting to comp ete the portrait [ had 
tched of the Colombian women. I[t has 
conunually reporte ad that the Spani- 
extremely jealous of their wives 3 


} 
‘ one 
ras are 


they have been ¢ always represe nted with oa 
dagger i ere: hands: this certainly is not 
the case in America. In the very different 


Climutesot the 
nicn equally exercise an irresistible mfluence 
over their ind Jentand cnervated husbands. 
Per from being confined within iron gratings 
rsions, balls, Visits, every thing is per- 
muitted them, without their having to tear 
control of their husbands. who rarely 
mMpany them. 
trics, and temale servants in the cold coun- 
»alone admitted to the secret of 
menades, in which they attend 
lt isa pretty general opinion that, in 
portion the country 1s warmer, the 
of the women is blacker, and that in 
tue cold countries itis generally fair. Tis 
ovservation, though correct in Europe, does 
i apply here; it is quite the contrary. 


as 


of these are destined, if 
there be no fire, to warm the apartments, | 


Andesand the Llanos, the wo- | 


> 
se ee ee eee Cee SC ee 


isnothing more beautiful than the head ; 


ee —_————— 


into two tresses, Which hang down on their 
shoulders; at Carthagena, they arrange it in 
thick tufts on the front of the head, ‘where 
it is generally fastened by a sortoiseshelll 
comb, and flowers of different colours are 
In some parts of the 


Cordillera, the ladies fasten to their hair 


shining insects called Cucuyos, the lustre of 


which is superior to that of the emerald. 
‘In the women of warm climates, there 
the 
features have a delicacy, the eyes a lustre, 
which is found only in Sp: alah women. T hey 


have also pretty hands; their feet are ex- 


the fashion of the fif- | 


tremely small, but this, perhaps, injures the 


| equilibrium of the hody, the continual see- 


best feathers | 





j 
| 


} 


; 


I their lips: 


! 


Slaves in the hot coun. | 


saw of which is far Pecan graceful. Never- 


theless, the ladies of the dierras calientes 
have much more dignity in their carriage 


than those of the cold countries; the for- 
mer have the manners of ladies of quality ; 
the others bave too often the awkward air 
of bourgeoises. 

‘If the hair of the latter is not so beauti- 


ful as that of the women on the coast, if | 


their eye is without expression, if their 
hands and feet are not so delicate as those 
of their rivals, they have, on the other hand, 
forms which retain thei grace to an advanc- 
ed period of life, and are free from that 
leanness with which the others may be re- 
proached; the women of the Andes would 
be even much more beautiful, if they had 
not in general bad teeth; the beauty of 
their complexion cannot fail to pleas ea 
European in pardicular, though it is) far 
from equalling that ofa ‘woualt of Europe. 
In general, the Plemings may cive 
of the children of the Spaniards in the Cor- 
dillera; the two races, derived from a com- 
mon origin, but chilled by an cqually cold 
climate, i wing a striking resembiance even 


in their accent: itis nearly the same. Like 


i the Flemish women, those of the tlerras 
frias have rather too much embonpoint; 
they have neither the English melancholy 


nor the German languor; a pleasing smile, 
their true character, is always on 

their Countcnance Is Impressed 
muldness, 


which 1s 


with an ar of kindness and 
which their humane and charitable charac- 


ter does not contradict. The Arab nasal 
pronunciation, wiiich the woman on the 
coast hi: we, Wa very cres it cecree, often 
renders their languave disagreeable! the 


women of the Cordillera, on the contrary, 
speak in a slow and measured manner, li be 


ithe creoles of our Antille 
‘The costume of the women cof the Cor- 
dillera is very original: when they go a- 


AtC “arthagena, we see many women with. 


fir, and even red hair; and at Santa-Fe, 
where the temperature is so cold, we find 
none but brown. Itis with surprise that 
we see on the coast of Colombia, only ten 
desrees from the line, women, whose thick 
heairis of a Jength that might be envied in 
europe. Those who possess it are, of 
course, very careful to make it one of their 
ficst Ornaments. At Panama, they formit 


broad, they wear a black silk petticoat, 
which is sut cig te close to show the form ; 
a piece : ft blue cloth thrown over the head, 
and falhoag ina triangular shape down to 


is contrived to hide the arms, 
which are always bare; no part of the face 
is to be seen exce pt the nose and eves. 
Above this manulla, they put on a hat with 
a shallow crown end broad brim. ‘The 


the waist, 


women of the coast graduaily renounce the 


elegant costume of the Andalusians, to 
adopt that of the English ladies. 
‘The education of the women of Spanish 


an idea | 
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America is much less advanced than tha 
of the women of North America; a very 
few are able to sing or play on some instru 
ment; yet they are naturally better mysj. 
cians than the others; they are intelligent, 
quick of apprehension, and learn with faci. 
lity; on the other hand, they are deficient 
in judgment and taste, 

‘The Colombian women have no great 
love for each other; party spirit is not the 
only cause of this antipathy ~ Env y, the ri. 
valry of rank, fortune, origin, cast, diffuse 
11) society a spirit of hatred, which is not 
at first observed amidst the caresses which 
they lavish on each other, and which shows 
the vreat art of the peopie of the hot 

countries in dissimulation. Bat when two 
female friends, if there be any such, open 
their hearts to each other, then their heigh- 
hours are sacrificed without mercy; they 
exhaust all the sarcasms of sl: inder. This 
is a kind of conversation natural enough to 
women who seldom go out, and pass their 
days in turning over a book, which ennui 
makes them throw aside twenty times, or in 
braiding their hair, or in reclining on a bed 
and smoking a cigar, 

‘Slander is not the only aliment of the 
conversation of the Colombian ladies; love 
also has a great share in it: they speak 
of it with the freedom that men in France 
use in their Conversations. They talk of 
the lover of la Seraphina, la Concepcion, la 
Incarnacion, with an openness which would 
inake a well-educated European lady blush, 
Contided from their tenderest infancy to 
the care of corrupt servants, many young 
ladies derive their first ideas from their 
conversation, and they are acquainted 
with the language of vice, while they are 
iynoraut of that of virtue, which is spoken 
to them at the age of twelve years, by 
a confessor, who his sometimes Ignorant, 
and often dangerous. Leaving the con- 
vents, where they are taught nothing but 
reading and writing, they enter the world 
at the age of fifteen, without any means of 
resisting the dangers to which they are 
exp osed, but the first ideas of their child- 
hood.  Inste ad of turning their thoughts 
to useful employments or ay vreeable arts, 
the only diversion they know is that ot 
smoking, 

‘Such they are, when their parents, weary 
of a long and otten useless superintend- 
ence, thi nk of im: urying therm. Ther 
C bois e is soon made, for th ey have only to 
attend to some pecuniary cons siderations. 
The marriage is conclu: led; ardent desires 
are soon satisfied ; the man and wife soon 
perceive that they have never loved each 
other; and this observation 1s soon suc 
cee le d by hatred. In gener al, the appear- 
ances of “concord and friendship are pre- 
served till the birth of the second child. 
They then come to an amicable ruptur’, 
and the husband separates from his wile. 
Such is the termination of marriages in the 


eastern Cordillei 
‘It is je oek on the coast anc 


western Cordillera: the er id 
women is more strict; eS 
helots, the women are more eserves, 
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cause it is necessary for them to be on their 
syard before their slaves, in order to insure 
their respect and obedience. On the other 
hand, the morals of the men are perhaps 
less pure than elsewhese. It is affirmed 
that the women of the hot countries are 
much more interested than those of the 
cold ones: shall we then suppose that vir- 
tue, as it is more or less austere, is but in- 
terest better or worse understood? All the 
women are very devout without being fana- 
tical; they are fond of the ceremonies of 
religion, because they are eager fur some- 
thing to occupy their attention. 

‘The women of the Cordillera and the 
plain, therefore, have opposite kinds of 
beauty; however, no great difference is ob- 
servable in their habits and character: the 
antipathy between them iS excessive ; those 
of the coast give to the women of the Andes 
thename of /anudas, or woolly, because they 
are dressed in cloth; the latter call the 
others by the epithet of calentanas, hot. 
National hatred has in general no other ori- 


the women; and here the nature of the 


country contributes to foment and perpetu- | 


ate them.’ 

M. Mollien appears to write impartially, 
and his estimate of the talemts of Bolivar we 
think correct: he is, no doubt, rather a 
bold partisan than a great general :— 

‘Nor,’ adds M. M.. ‘is he supposed to 
possess more profound views in the art of 
governing. He has hitherto contented 
himself with founding a republic, which is 
but a bad imitation of that of the United 
States, and which he can only maintain by 
astanding army. ‘This is chiefly composed 
of shepherds, who followed him from the 
plains to the heights of Santa-Fe; it is in 
this portion of his troops that he places his 
chief confidence, and as the greater part of 
them belong to the cast of rmulattoes, he is 
obliged to pay them great attention and to 
conciliate them by frequent rewards. 

‘A happy chance has hitherto rendered 
him invulnerable ; his enemies, therefore, 
say that he possesses no courage ; but can 
this be the case with him who aspires to the 
‘upreme government? He is not wanting 
'n eloquence, for his speeches possess great 
warmth of sentiment, though they are often 
difuse; but this, it must be admitted, is a 
fault difficult to be avoided in the Spanish 
anguage, 

‘He married in early youth, in Spain, and 
View years afterwards lost his wife, since 
which he appears determined to pass the 
remainder of his days as a widower. The 
Possession of a throne has not yet tempted 
im. Miranda said, that America was not 
lestined to be a republic; and Bolivar does 
not think it calculated to become a king- 
“om worthy of vying with those of Europe. 
The title of Liberator, by which he dis- 
‘nguishes himself, is new in modern lan- 
stages, and is synonymous with those of dic- 
saa protector. His tyranny has not 
““* Deen complained of, and, had he not 
md begun to exile the discontented, and 

Onfiscate their property, the only thing 
could have been reproached with would 





have been, that he has sometimes used re- 
prisals in war.’ 

The translation of M. Mollien’s work is 
good, and it is embellished with a map, and 
one engraving only; the original work had 
at least five or six, which might have been 
given in the English edition, either litho- 
graphed or on copper. The work is, how- 
ever, both useful and interesting, as contain- 
ing a good account of a country which is 
becoming every year more important. 

—+ > 
The History of Origins; containing Ancient 

Historical Facts, with Singular Customs, 

Institutions, and Manners of different 

Ages. By a Literary AnNtTiQuanry. 

12mo. pp. 244. London, 1824. 

Tue title of this work pleased us much, 
and its execution has not in the least disap- 
pointed us. It is really a curious collection 
of the origin of several things, customs, and 
institutions. Some of them are, perhaps, 
fanciful; but, in general, they are correct. 


|! | It is well adapted for a Christmas present. 
gin than the rivalship and the quarrels of 


It contains much historical and useful in- 
formation, and eannot fail to instruct while 
it interests the young mind. ‘The following 
are extracts :— 
The Origin of Candlesticks 

‘In the days of ancient simplicity, a piece 
of wood, with a small pan stuck between 
the staves or the turfs of which the houses 
were then built, with a split in the other 
end, into which the candle was placed, or a 
round piece of wood, with a hole in the 
top, into which the candle was put, and 
placed either apon a table or a stool, were 








the first methods of supplying artificial | 


light; and though the increase of riches 
and luxury have atlorded iron, brass, silver, 
or gold, instead of wood, together with all 
the elegance and ornament that art could 
produce, yet still the article of furmture 
retains the name of Candlestick : stick being 
the term for a small piece of wood.’ 
Female Talkativeness. 

‘ The celebrated Buxlort, in his Hebrew 
Lexicon, informs us, that the name of our 
first mother ‘* Eve” is derived from a word 
which signifies to talk. Upon this deriva- 


tion, and the original meaning of this word, | 


the Rabinical writers have constructed the 
following fable :— ; 
‘ On acertain occasion there fell from 


| Heaven twelve large baskets, filled in a 


manner similar to Pandora’s box, but with 
very different materials. They did not, like 
her's, contain bodily diseases, but an afilic- 
tion of another species. 
with * chit-chat.” Upon their descent, a 
veneral scramble took place between the 
two sexes who inhabited the earth; but the 
ladies being more active, were more suc- 
cessful than the men, and picked up nine otf 
them, which they instantly secured, and 
even with sacrilegious care transmitted to 
their female descendants.’ Ms | 
If the author had given his authorities, his 
work would bave been more valuable. 
Perhaps, this may appear a seltish wish, as 
we find he has frequently borrowed fron 
our pages ; but, as it is, the work 1s both 


curious and interesting. 


They were stored | 





Hommage aux Dames. 


Tuat we have not earlier done Hommage 
aux Dames, in noticing the truly elegant 
Christmas and New Year's gift with that 
tile, will, we trust, not be imputed to our 
want of gallantry. Though last in the field, 
the publisher has entered into a spirited 
and honourable rivalry with the Forget Me 
Not, the Friendship’s Offering, and Literary 
Souvenir, for the year 1825. It is the pe- 
culiar feature of the Hommage aux Dames, 
that itis ‘the first and only one, the pecu- 
liar object of which has been to pay a tri- 
bute to the fair sex.” It consists of original 
communications in verse and prose, from 
anonymous but able correspondents. There 
are, however, four origi al poems by Lord 
Byron, which will be read with peculiar in- 
terest, as his lordship appears to have pub- 
lished as fast ashe wrote. The engravings, 
including L’ Amore Dominatore and the Au- 
rora of Guido, the Holy Family of Ratk.elle, 
and the Mid-day of Claude, are very wel! 
executed. The work further contains some 
original music, ruled pages for memoranda, 
alist of the principal societies, exhibitions, 
Xc. It is, al ogether, very well got up, 
and the edging the outer case with leather is 
a decided improvement. We have only room 
for one extract, and we are sure our readers 
will not he displeased if we select one of 
the lutherto unpublished poems ot Lord 
Byron, a bard of whom the editor well ob- 
serves, * though accomplished in every mode 
of the lyre, it may truly be said, that his 
sweetest song was given to love.’ ‘The fol- 
lowing is one of his lordship’s poems, first 
printed in The Hommage aux Dames :— 
‘THE FAREWELL. 
TO A LADY. 
‘When man, expell’d from Eden’s bower, 
A moment linger’d near the gate, 
Each scene recali’d the vanish’d hour, 
And bade him curse his future fate. 
‘ But wandering on through distant climes, 
He learn’d to bear its load of grief, 
And gave a sigh to other times, 
And found in busier scenes relief. 
‘Thus, lady, will it be with me, 
And I shall view thy charms no more ; 
For whilst I linger near to thee, 
I sigh for all | knew before, 
“In flight I shail be surely wise, 
Escaping from temptation’s snare :— 
I cannot view my paradise 
Without a wish to enter there.’ 


24a 


Beauties of Ancient English and Scottish 
History ; to which ts added, some Part of 
Roman History, so far as it is connected 
with their Residence and Government in 
this Country. Selected and urranged by 
CaTuaRINE Maxwe tt, Selector of ‘The 
Beauties of Ancient Eloquence,’ &c. 
8vo. pp. 458. London, 1825. 

Miss, or Mrs. Catharine Maxwell (for we 

always speak and write very guardedly ‘uf 

the sex) is very favourably known to the 
public by the * Beauties of Ancient Elr- 
quence,’ a work which displays much dis- 


| crimination and good taste in the selection . 
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She now presents us with further selections 
(for im these works she lays no claim to 
originality, save that of judgment), with spe- 
cimens of elegant oratory, military achieve- 
monts, politics, ceremonics, and amuse- | 
ments, 

The correctness with which the copy of 
the record of deeds of old is eIVEN, IS also a 
great charm in Miss Maxwell's work, and, 
with this hearty recoumendation of it, we 
select acouple of extracts :-- 

‘Acurious and scai ce Anccedote.—A de- 
scription of a Notary sent by the Roman 
emperor Constantius to Brit ‘ain, to aoppre- 
hend some of rT ham he was y alors. krom 
Simon Dunelmensis. ) 

* At this time the genera! in the army in 
Brittain was one Gracianus (the father of 
Valentinian, the emperor), by birth an Hun- 
garian, and so strong of linb, that no five 
men could pull a rope out of his hand with 
all their force, whereof he was surnamed 
Fanarius the Roper. This man, giving en- 
tertainment toan enemy of the empceror’s, 
was considered in confiscation of all his 
voods by Constantius; who now reigned 
sole emperor, unto whom also the Brittains 
submitted themselves—vw hose deputy was 
aged Martin, a man virtuous and upright, as 
he witnessed by his death. 

‘ For Constantius, whose base 
trustful heart feared the wagging of every 
leaf, by the slaughter of many guiltless, 
thinking to make himself secure, sent one 
Paulus, a notary, into Brittain, to appre- 
hend these he sought, 

* The said notary was a Spaniard, of a 
pestilent wit and subtilty, especially in find- 
ing out all quirks and devices to endanger 
men’s estates ; whose business being now to 
apprehend, and bring away such martial 
men as had entered action in conspiracy. 
He under that pretence drew into danger 
many who were guiltless, and the empercr’s 
trve subjects; some of whom he impri- 
soned, many he tormented, and others with 
manacles and chains he so bruised, that 
therefore he was called Catena, Old Mar- 
tin, the deputy, much lamenting their mise- 
ries, besought the Spaniards to surcease, 
and not with the offcuders thus punish the 
innocent. Whereat the proud catckpole 
was so much disdained, that he threatened 


and dis- 








upon a fair gray gelding. Ue had above his 
coat of black velvet, his coat of armour, 
with two broad white crosses, the one be- 
fure, the other behind, with slecves of mail, 
and ared bonnet upon his head, whereby he 


was known and seen afar off, by the consta- 


ble, the Duke of Anguien, and the Prince of 


Conde, 

‘ Where, with his thirty, he charged with 
sixty of their horsemen with culverins, fol- 
lowed with but seven of his numbr, he, in 
our sight, struck five of them from their 
horses, with his spear, before it broke. 
Then he drew his swerd, and ran in ameng 
them, not valuing their continual shouting, 
to the admiration of all beholders. Ie 
slew divers of them, and at length, when he 
saw a company of spearmen coming down 
agaist him, he gave his horse the spurs, 
who carried him to the constable, and 
there fell down dead, for be had many shots. 
And worthy Norman, too, was also shot in 
divers parts, whercof he died in fifteen days 
after. 


‘ He was first carried to the king’s own 
tent, where the Duke of Anguien and 


Prince of Conde told his majesty, that Hec- 
tor, of Troy, was not more vahant than the 
said Norman Lesly, whom the king would 
sce dressed by his own chirurgions, and 
made great moan for him. So did the 
constable, and all the rest of the princes. 
But no man made more lamentation than 
the laird of Grange, who came to the 
camp the next day after from a quiet road, 
whither he had been commanded.’ 

‘The castle of Dinan, situated upon a 
high rock, was stoutly defended by a Spa- 
nish captain, who at length coming forth 
to speak to the constable about composi- 
tion, was retained, and the men of war 
caine forth with their bag and baggage. 
Few, or nove of the soldiers, who came 
forth of Dinan, but were hurt, either with 
shelves or staves, by the force of our bat- 
tery, or were burnt with the firebrands 
that they did roll down the steep hill 
whereupon the wali was built, and thrice 
they repulsed our French foutmen. Then 
It was, that eleven banner-bearers where- 
of weut up to the breach; to wit, first one 
with the ensign in his hand, not followed 
with his company, was killed, and fell 





snd sought to bring Martin before the 
Counsel, and that i bands like a traitor; 
which su much incensed the aged man, that 
with his dagger he assailed him; but per- 
ceiving the wound he gave him not 
deadiy, he stabbed the same into his own 
side, whereof he presently dicd. 

‘ Unfortunate was he in this part, but 


\ <td 


otherwise a most righteous and worthy man, 


that thus attempted to ease the wrongs of 
the oppressed Rrittams.’ 

Jie following interesting anecdotes are 
entiticd, * Instances of Remarkable Person. 
| bravery in Desperate Hostile ngage. 
nechulsi— 

© Scotch } the 
against Spain and Germany 


rT 
officers tn French service 
,4. 2D. 1554.— 
At which time Norman Leslyv, Master of 
liothes, won great 
thirty Scottish 


reputations for 


mati be pode up the hall, 


with: 


tumbling round the bill. Then another 
| soldier, to win the othce, took up the en- 


also killed. Then the 
bird, and all the cleven, One aiter another, 
lost their lives, not at all assisted by their 
 companic s, notwithstanding that the con- 
stable stood by, urging and threatening in 
vain; for which he degraded their cap- 
tains, and broke their companies. But 
there was a Scoteliman, brother to Barn- 
bougle, called Archibald) Moubray, who 
with his drawn sword, ran up to the head 
of the wall, and returned with hfe; but he 
got no reward for his brave enterprise, 
though Lused my endeavours for him, ‘Thus 
}many are readier to punish faults, than to 
' reward » 0d deeds.’ 

‘luthe mean tine, the Marshal St. An- 
dre, 


) the wall, who wa: 
| 


i sign, and went up likewise to the head of 





a great man for that time, gave un. ! 





= 
happy advice, that all the French sery 
who were on horseback, should retire frpyy 
amongst the men at arms, lest they 
should be an impediment to them w 
were to fight, there being as many servants 
as there were masters. These servants were 
glad to get them out of the press, spurring 
their horses on with good speed home- 
wards, intending to stay upon some hill 
to behold the combat. The enemy per- 
ceiving so great a number of horsemen 
(as they thought) flying, upon the very in- 
stant took occasion to charge upon our 
lighthorsemen. Whereupon the consta- 
ble, being in a valley between two hills, 
marching towards the straight part where 
he intended to stay, spurred forward up 
the little hill, that he might see how to se- 
sist and put order to the battle; which 
yave an hard apprehension to others, that 
he was flying. But when he turned at the 
tup of the hill, no man would tarry with 
him for any command, though he continu. 
ally cried, return! return! their heads 
however were homewards, and their hearts 
also, as appeared. Then his Master of the 
Horse, bringing him a Turkey speedy 
horse, to run away with the rest, he an- 
swered in great anger, ‘That it was against 
his profession and occupation, ever to fly 
from his station;” and addressiug himself 
fearlessly against the greatest troop of ene- 
mies, saying, “‘ Let all true servants to the 
king follow me.” Though only threescore 
ventlemen accompanied him, who were all 
overthrown in an instant. The constable 
desired to be killed, but the master of the 
horse cried continually, ‘It is the con- 
stable, kill him not,” but before he was 
known, he was shot through the thigh, and 
then taken prisoner, &c. &c. &c.’ 
— en 


The British Code of Duel: u Reference to 
the Laws of Honour and the Character of 
Gentleman. 12mo. pp. 129. London, 
1324. 

How the author of this work could have the 
assurance to subject it to our scruuny we 
know not, since one of the articles the 
table of contents is entitled, * Advantage 0’ 
Killing Critics.” We instantly turned to the 
body of the work, and happily found that, 
though a critic was killed, it was not his own 
fault, but ‘ solely through the ignorance ot 
his second.” The British Code of Duel is a 
rambling sort of work, in which there are 
some judicious observations, but the argu 
mentum ud hominem is rarely listened to 
by a duellist until his pistol has been dis- 
charged. 
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The Pamphle teer. No. 48. , 
We have frequently had occasion to — 
favourably of the Pamphicteer, and we - 
no hesitation in stating, that the prem " 
number is one of the best that bas aa gree 
for some time. There are altogether oe ; 
nine pamphlets, most of which are on tnd 
interesting in themselves, but Senne 
which, at present, occupy the r on saath 
tion: such are the Marquis oe 
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ridan on the Greek Revolution, and an Ori- 
ginal Essay, by Sir William Hillary, on the 
improvement and embellishment of the me- 
tropolis. The last is an excellent pamphlet. 
Sir William suggests that, in order to secure 
the grand requisites of health, utility, na- 
tional splendour, and durability in the fu- 
ture buildings of the metropolis, they should 
be erected under the direction of a perma- 
nent board, chosen for the purpose, under 
the sanction of Parliament. There are se- 
yeral other suggestions of the worthy baron- 
et well worthy of attention, asis the Pam- 


phleteer generally. 
——s+0)or——- 


Rothclan: a Romance of the English His- 
tories. 

in our review of Rothelan, we stated, that, 
as itdid not fill the three volumes, Mr. Galt 
had added three other tales, under the general 
term of The Quarantine, or Tales of the 
Lazaretto. The tales are supposed to have 
been related by persons who, escaping from 
the plague at Malta to Sicily, were shut up 
in the Lazaretto of Messina, ‘The tales are 
entitled The Physiognomist, The Improvi- 
satore, and The German’s Tale. They are 
written in the usual quaint and vigorous 
style of the author, and possess considerable 
interest. Mr. Galt has travelled in the 
Levant, and his knowledge of the people 
and the places enables him to give some 
furcible and correct descriptions. The 
three tales now given are, we understand, 
part of a plan which the author intends 
some time or other to fill up. 
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OUIGINAL. 
JOHN NEWBY’S FAREWELL TO TOWN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—As you were so obliging as to put 
mah last letter i’ your paper, | sall trou- 
ble ye wi’ another. I did hoope I mud 
a’ settled i? Lunnun; but that hoope’s 
gane by, an’ there’s anend on’t. Mah 
inclination’s for’ t stage, but I’se not 
varra particular,—I’se summat like ’t 











Scotchman ’at Lord Melville gahve ’t | 


place t” ye ;—he said, it warn’t what he 
wanted, but he wad take ’t tel he could 
geta better. On’t stage (1 mean ’t re- 
gular drama—for I wad’nt take ’t best 
offer ever made at ane o’ ’t little thea- 
tres), they tel’d me that I sud clash wi’ 
Rayner and Sherwin. ‘¢ God forbid,’ 
said I, *1 sud tak breahd out of ony 
man’s mouth,’—seea I put on my hat, 
bad gud morning, and walked off. I 
then thought | wad aply tot news-pa- 
pers, to write their leading articles, | 
think they calf ’em, or repoort ’t 
speeches mahde i’t Parliament house: I 
went to ’t editor of ane of ’t papers, but 
the varra moment I op’n’d my mouth, 
and tel’d ’em mi naame, he laugh’d out- 
reet, and ax’d me if I wrate a letter to 
you,—and when I said, ¢ I did, and what 





harm’s in’t?? he tel’d me ’t Yorkshire 
dialect wad’nt deea for me.’ I toak fire 
at this, held mi bit o’ crab-thorn a bit 
tighter, and said, ‘ What dare you say 
again’ Yorkshire dialect ?? Hesaw mah 
back was up, and maade an apology. 
‘Oh! says I, ‘if you oan you're wrang, 
I'll pardon it.’ He then tel’d me that, 
if | spak Yorkshire, I owght to write 
good English ;—* And seea [ can,’ said 
I, and copied an advartisement wi’out 
mis-spelling a single word. He said he 
had nae vacancy, teak my address, and 
said, if aught turned up, he’d let me 
knaw. 

Nane of these refusals, howsomever, 
wad a daunted me, if there had nut 
been mare moral then physical causes 
to mak me resolve on ganging yam. It 
was a principal wah mi fahther and mo- 
ther teea (heaven bless her soul, for 
its lang sin she was lost to this warld), 
that, aboon all things, I sud presarve 
mi karacter. It was’t varra last words 
mi fahther said when [ left him: ¢ Oh! 
mi lad,’ said he, ¢ tak care o’ thy mo- 
rals, and keep gud company, and good 
will cum on’t; but,’ said he, * what- 
ever happen, thou can leak ony body i’ 
’t fahce, and fear naught.” Now, tho’ 
I confess | like Lunnun varra much, 
there’s mony gud folks in it; and, for 
charities and chapels, why, it bangs all 
*t warld; but then, what scenes 0’ vice 
and iniquitty are practised! Why, I 
believe never a day passes wi’out sum 
robbery or other being commited, unless 
*t news-paaper tell a pack o”’ lees: and 
then nobbut think of what’s ta’en plaace 
this varra week: a sheriff ov Lunnun, 
even an ex-sheriff (which I suppose 
means an extraordinary sheriff, an’ 
aboov ’t common run o’ them), tried for 
parjury, Lord help us! but to be seear 
he was acquitted, and varra properly for 
sartain: but this is not the worst. 

There’s Miss Foote, that mahd me 
cry when she played Virginia: I seea 

itied to see a bonnie lass 1’ distress, 
that I call’d out for ’em to stop ‘t play ; 
for I had raather pay mi munney, and 
gang away, then see a poor innocent 
creatur tak on at sike a rate. ‘O!’ 
thought I, ‘if she’s seea gud a dough- 
ter, what a wife she wad mak for ’t 
first lord i’ ’t land!’ Oh, that I sud 
ever live to hear that she was nut var- 
tuous!—nay, that she was a kept mis- 
tress, aud having bairns! But, if that 
itself’s a great crime, what mun I say 
to’t Lunnun people, that knew all about 
it, and yet suffered her to represent fe- 
male vartue on ’t stage >—or what mun 
l say to’t lawo’ ’t land, that values her 


To be seear, Mr. Hayne desarved to pay 
for not keeping his word, for a promis 
is a promise, let it be mahde to whee: 
it will,—and besahdes, she appears t : 
have throan hersel out 0° brealid on ac- 
count o’ his promise; and efter all, po: 
young creatur, she’s to be pitied: br: 
still these are things that us Yorkshi:: 
folks can’t weel get ower. 

I cud reap up mony other grievances 
and sins i’ Lunnun, but as I’se gangin 
to leave’t place, L don’t lke to b-. 
thought ungrateful for’t civilities I'v. 
received; besahdes, the least said 1s°: 
seanest mended, youknaw. And se 
wishing you a merry Kersamas and ; 
happy new year, I'll just bring mt let- 
ter to a conclusion. 

Your bumble sarvant, 


Joun Newsy. 
Wrekin Tavern, Broad Court, Drury Lane. 
Wednesday Neet. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF GREEC?. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR TH! 
LITERARY CHRONICLE ) 
(Concluded from p 810.) 

Mount Athos, or Monte Santo 
forms the summit of the long pro- 
montory which is connected wit) 
Chalcidia by a narrow isthmus, Thi 
isthmus is the key by means o. 
which the monks lock up their sanc- 
tuary of Mount Athos. Without their 
permission, no one dares to enter this 
paradisaical solitude, where prevail a 
silence and repose that are never inter- 
rupted, save by the chantings of these 
holy fathers. The mountain itse! 
arises to a height of seven hundred fa- 
thoms, so that its summit remains co- 
vered with snow during the greater por- 
tion of the year. Around the lowe: 
part of the mountain are built two-and 
twenty convents, each of which has rs 
superior, and, in addition to the monks, 
some lay-brothers, who are retained t» 
perform the domestic occupations. A. 
travellers speak in terms of rapture o} 
the picturesque and sublime scenes o! 
thissacred spot. Oaks of extraordinary 
magnitude, chesnuts, and plane-tree : 
clothe the sides of the mountain: 
while its upper parts are covered wit): 
woods of pine, and between the inter- 
stices of the rock, myrtles, laurels, an! 
a variety of fragrant shrubs spread th >m- 
selves in rich Juxuriance. Groves of 
citron, orange, and fig-trees shelter the 
cells and retreats of the monks and av- 
chorets ; and resound with the warblin » 
of nightingales and other songsters. 

Female steps are not allowed to pro- 





tane this hallowed retreat. Even th. 


reputation at three thousand punds ?i Turkish Waiwode, who resides on the 
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isthmus, for the purpose of collecting! Peneus, in Thessaly, are, in some re- 


the tribute, is obliged, during the three 
years that he is stationed there, to dis- 
pense with his harem. Tosuch excess, 
indeed, is the scrupulousness of the 
monks carried, that they import, at a 
very considerable expense, butter, eggs, 
and other provisions, in order that their 
holy territory may not be profaned by 
cows, sheep, or hens. Yet, as these 


any means of cutting off all communi-— 


turtle-doves build their nests on their 
very walls, where profane cooings are 
heard. In spite, however, of this ultra 
sanctity, these good fathers are highly 


spects, still more deserving of attention, 
although not so celebrated for their 
religious discipline. These buildings 
are constructed on the very peaks of 
naked rocks, that rise conically to a 
height of several hundred feet, so that 
the only access to these aérial dwellings 
is by being drawn up by ropes, by those 
above. It was in this perilous manner 


pious fathers have not yet discovered; that Dr. Holland visited the convent 


called Hagios Stephanos, which he found 


cation through the air, swallows and | altogether a complete contrast to the 


religious houses of Mount Athos; for, 
in addition to the extreme wretchedness 
and utter want of comfort that prevailed 


-in this habitation, the monks were so 


to be praised for their piety, their mo-_ 
rality, their industry, and their practical | 


benevolence. The intervals between 
their devotions are employed in various 
agricultural pursuits, 1n cultivating their 


orchards and vines, in manufacturing | 


wine, and in the labours of their kitchen 
gardens: at other times, they occupy 
their leisure in knitting stockings, pre- 
paring scented waters, painting effigies 
of saints, copying psalters, and manu- 
facturing other articles, all of which 
they exchange, at the neighbouring 
town of Cheriasa, for sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, liqueurs, &c. 

To this pious and industrious race of 
men, Greece is more highly indebted 
than may be imagined; since it is 
chiefly owing to them that the Greek 
language and the Christian religion have 
not been entirely driven out from both 
European and Asiatic Turkey, by the 
language and the faith of the Koran. 
Within the cloisters of Mount Athos, 
are educated the teachers of the various 
Greek schools, and from the same holy 
walls are drawn the prelates of the Greek 
church, Many a dissolute and aban- 
doned man has retired hither from the 
dissipations of the world, and has closed 
in innocent employments and _ pious 
meditations, a life once dedicated to tu- 
niultuous and vicious enjoyments. Some 
English travellers met with, in one of 





these hermitages, a recluse who had oc- 
cupied it four-and-twenty years, and_| 
who addressed them in ther own) 
tongue. He was a native of Epirus, 
who had formerly been seven years as | 
a sailorin the British service, when, dis- | 


of a sea life, he sought an asylum in. 


this sequestered spot. Here his prin- 


cipal employment consisted in making , 
a species of woollen mantles, for which | 


Mount Athos is celebrated. 
The convents which are found in the 


ignorant, that they could give him no 
information whatever as to the institu- 
tion of their own order. 

That the modern Greeks are exceed- 
ingly ignorant, and almost sunk into 
barbarism, cannot be denied; yet. this 
is certainly not to be imputed to them 
as a fault, as, although they have lost 
the means and power, they have by no 
means lost the inclination, to amelio- 
rate their condition, and rise in the scale 
of civilization, They eagerly avail 
themselves, as far as possible, of every 
opportunity of collecting information. 
In acquiring the elements of any sci- 
ence, which for him have all the charms 
of novelty, and consequently make a 
more powerful impression, the Greek 
exhibits an anxious application, of which 
those can hardly form an idea, who 
have always been conversant with such 
subjects, and who, therefore, feel some- 
what of the satiety inseparable from the 
unlimited indulgence even of study. 
Centuries may probably elapse ere the 
modern Greeks may make any discovery 
in science; yet the philanthropist can- 
not but perceive with pleasure that they 
have now begun to enter upon a career 
in which it is not very probable that 
they will retrograde ; nor is it possible 
for him to renounce the consoling hope, 
that the arts and sciences, prosperity 
and happiness, will once again bloom 
beneath a Greciansky, in the garden of 
the Academy, and on the banks of the 
Ilyssus. During the last twenty years, 
all travellers concur in testifying, that 
the Greeks of the higher classes speak 


with as much enthusiasm of their an- 


gusted with the hazards and hardships; cient heroes and legislators, of their 


philosophers and poets, as they do with 
indignation and sorrow of the loss of 
their liberty, and of the state of degra- 
dation to which they are reduced. 

The progress which the Greeks have 
made in the sciences, within the last 


° ° } . . ° 
delightful valley formed by the river thirty years—or rather in preparing for 





‘by the English ; 
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their reception—cannot be denied, The 
have very properly commenced by » 
lishing their corrupt Romaic dialeg. 
and assimilating it to the beautiful Hg, 
lenictongue; a task of no extreme diff. 
culty, as the difference between the ty, 
is not so great as is generally consj. 
dered, since anumber of modern Gree} 
words, although unintelligible to the 
readers of Thucydides and Plato, ar 
relics of the ancient language of Greece, 
The study of their former dialect naty. 
rally leads them to peruse the writings of 
their illustrious ancestors—of their poets, 
orators, historians, philosophers, an¢ 
mathematicians. As usually happens, 
they commence by translating, and they 
already possess in their modern idion 
the works of several French and German 
geometricians and astronomers. They 
can even show many native original 
works that prove their attachment t 
the physical and mathematical sciences, 
A number of schools are already insti. 
tuted : at Constantinople is one in which 
logic, medicine, and the mathematics, 
are taught; and another, where the 
principal object of study is the ancient 
Hellenic tongue. It is to this fatter 
pursuit that the other schools pay parti- 
cular attention; those, for instance, at 
Smyrna, Janina, and Athens, and in 
the islands of Chios and Patmos, In 
Cephalonia is an university established 
while at Venice, 
Vienna, and other cities of the Aus- 
trian states, there are free schools 
for Greeks ; and a great many of them 
visit the Universities of Bologna, Padua, 
Leipsic, &c. All these useful institu 
tions have, indeed, been interrupted by 
the present war; yet it is to be hoped 
that this interruption is merely temp9- 
rary, and that it will be succeeded by @ 
redoubled activity. The resemblance as 
to character between the ancient and 
modern Greeks, which is too evident 
not to be immediately recognised, dis- 
plays itself particularly in many of thei 
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customs; nor has the adoption of a 
purer religion been able to banish al- 
together the superstitious ceremonies Oo 
their forefathers. In their estimation, 
every spring of water, every romantic 
grove, every solitary grotto, 1s holy ; 
and on certain days they assemble at 
their fountains, in order to propitiate, 
by their dances and songs, the saints 0! 
spirits who are supposed to preside over 
them. It is here that they bring their 
sick and diseased ; and he who has ane 
restored to health here presents 4 loc 

of his hair as an ex-voto. No Greek 
ever undertakes an affair of importance, 
or a journey of any length, without fis 
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making an offering of some kind of ez- 
roto ; nor does any Athenian sail from 
“e harbour of the Pireus, without pre- 


waxen taper, on the spot where formerly 
stood an altar of Diana. To: vether 
with a predilection for festivals and 
public amusements, the Greeks of the 
present day have inherited from their 
ancestors a great partiality for flowers, | 
and a faith in the secret virtues and 
symbolic meanings of certain plants ; 
from which has arisen a mystical lan- 
cuage, in which flowers are employed as 
characters ; an invention not without its 
somsin wehtieues of gallantry, andthat has 
been put into practice even within the 
walls of the Grand Signior’s seraglio, On 


is decorated with flowers, and the whole 
of the Greek population celebrate the re- 
tumofthat delightful month by dancing 
wud singing, and } by the most unrestrain- 
ed gaiety. ‘They have an amulet asa 
specific against every disease, and every 
misfortune, Whenever a person hap- | 
pens to sneeze, all those present exclaim, | 
‘Health to you.’ If their eye itches, 
4 a crow is seen perched on ‘the roof- 
top, it is considered to indicate an ap- 
proaching visitor; a humming in the 
ears is regarded ‘by them as a good 
men; but when the shadow of one 
avin falls upon that of another, it de- 

tes some mischance. If a stranger 
happens to praise a child m ore than or- 
‘nay, it portends no good; nor can 
the apprehensions of the pare ents be 
ineted, unless - counteracts the sup- 
vased asi charm by spitting in 
child’s face, : 

Their marriage and { 
i!) partic U1 | 
ancient Gre 


Py 


unet ral ceremonies, 
ar, remind us of these of the 
:eks, As every where else, 


rociator, answering to the apokevnrns of 
ancients, 1S indisp usable, and this 





)-tsonage frequently conducts the whole 
. urtship oe wecech thet WO ~P varties, with- 


as 


nt either of them seeing the sar un- 
i the hy of the marriage. On the 


veofthe wedding, the bride visits the | 
th, attended by her female friends 
| and Acquaintance ; and on the following 
morning, the bridegroom, accompanied | 
i his friends (who dance and sing | 
*tses in honour of the new- married | 
air), proceeds tothe house of the lady's 
Parents, The bride herself, attired in 


” most splendid manner, is led out | 


K her father and the bridemaid; and 
* she proeeeds to the church, flowers 


'€ scattered on her head whenever she | 


viously presentin to St. Spiridion a 


the first of May, the door of every house | 


the 


there is little of form and etiquette in the | 
a lantry and nuptial rites of the lower 
asses; but in the higher ones, a femal!e | 


chances to pass the windows of any of 
her acquaintance. She is again crown- 
| ed with flowers by the priest, and the 
ceremony is terminated by the bride 
and bridegroom drinking together out of 
(a cup. The lady is now conducted 
| home to her husband's house, where 
she is lifted, by her parents , over the 
' thresho! d, w hic! 1, as formerly, is still 
comsbioeed sacred. 

With respect to the dead, they, as 
was the usage two and even three thou- 
| sand years ago, are dressed in their best 
| attire, crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
and followed to the grave by females 
who make a profession of mourning, 
| and who are very vehement in thx oir 
,cries and other expressions of grief, 
|The grave is afterwards covered with 
| flowers, and witha kind of cakes similar 
to those with which it was the custom 
to propitiate Cerberus. 

‘Theamusements of the Greeks consist 
| principally in singing and dancing; nor 
do they ever show themselves in 2 
more amiable light than when, forget- 
ting for a while their melancholy condi- 
tion, they exhibit the gaiety and festi- 
vity peculiar to their character; since 
they are not only entirely free from the 
odious vice of drunkenness, but exceed- 
inyiy temperate in the indulgence of the 
table. Their music is as simple and as 


Orpheus and ‘Terpander; neve theless, 
heise national songs, chaunted to the lyre 
or the pipe, and ‘addresse d to ears less 
sophisticated by musical refinements 
than our own, produce effects of which 
we can hardly form an idea. 
Their dances consist of two kinds, 
the Albanian, and the genuine Greek 
dance: the latter is a species of ballet, 
of which the subject usually is Ariadne, 
who conducts Theseus, by means of her 
clue, through the labyrinth of the Mi- 
notaur, ‘This is performed as follows: 
a skilful female dancer, who heads the 
rest, holds in her left hand the end of a 
white shawl, whose other extremity 
held by a demees: he. in his turn, leads 
another female, and she another dancer, 
/&e. The first-mentioned dancer directs 
the steps and movements of the rest, 
who a all her gestures and mo- 
prelp and in proportion as these are 
varied and complex, is the enjoyment 
of the dancers themselves, and the ap- 
| plause e of the by-standers. ‘This dance, 
| known by the name of the Romaica, is 


eee - 





a 


1S 


ec jually a favourite in the festivities of 


pant in the villages of Arcadia, and 
in the Greek islands ; “and bears a striking 
semblance to those that we see repre- 


re 
sented on ancient vases and bas-reliefs. 


| 
| 
| 


monotonous as it was in the davs of 





= 





The Albanatico is of a ruder charaeters 
and has been compared by some to the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Greek 
warriors; and by others, to the war- 
dance of the North American Indians. 
It consists in unnatural contortions of 
the body, and leaping, in which is dis- 
played far less of grace than of personal 
“ee ngth and activity*. Since the Eng- 
lish have given balls at Athens,—on 
which occasion, by the bye, it is neces- 
sary that permission be always previ- 
ously obtained from the ‘Turkish Wai- 
wode,—these national dances have lost 
somewhat of their original character. 

Swinging, another amusement of the 
Greeks, formed anciently one of the 
religious rites instituted in honour of 
Bacchus, the origin of which is as folo 
lows :—Icarus, to whom that deity had 
communicated the mystery of preparing 
wine, visited Athens, accompanied by 
his dauchter Erigone. Here he treated 
the inhabitants with the a pr 

vered beverage; but, overtaken by in 

toxication, they imagined that “ Meres 
had poisoned them, and accordingly 
put him to death, Fora longtime did 
Erigone in vain seek her father, until 
at length his dog, named Meera, con- 
ducted her toa spot within a wood, 
where she found his dead body. In a 
fit of despair, she hanged hers: If on one 
of the trees; and many of the Athenian 
women, instigated by a species of phren- 
sy with which Bacchus afflicted them 
by way of punishment, imitated her ex- 
ample; so that the wood was nearly 
filled with dead bodies swinging on the 
trees. By the command of the oracle, 
a festival was instituted sacred to the 
memory of Erigone, in which the above 
event was commemorated by swinging 
on ropes attached to the branches of 
trees. 

The usual ave at which Greek virls 
are married is their fifteenth year. ‘This 
circumstance, and an immoderate use of 
the bath, is the cause of their prema- 
ture of beauty; for the modern 
Greek females carry to excess an enjoy- 
ment which their ancestors indulged 
more prudently and temperately. They 
even pass entire days in the bath, a 
spot sacred to the sex ; and woe to the 
rash intruder who should violate the 
mysteries of the place. The Turkish 
commander of the fortress of Athens was 


loss 





* [tshould seem, then, after all, that there 
is very little difference between our own bal- 
let-dancers and the Indian professors of that 
noble art; for unnatural, and we may add, 
most ungraceful and ridiculous contortions of 
the body, leapings and pirouetting, constitute 
the merit of the one as much as of the other. 
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one day tempted to secrete himself in 
one of the women’s baths; but he was 
soon discovered, and obliged to save 
himself by flight, first to the island of 
JEgina, and afterwards to a catholic con- 
vent at Hydra. 

On comparing the plan of an ancient 
Greek house, as given by Vitruvius, with 
that of a modern one, a great resem- 

lance may be perceived: each of them 
exhibits the three important requisites 
of a dwelling, namely, retirement, secu- 
rity, and tranquillity ; circumstances the 
more important in a climate where al- 
most all amusements and business take 
place in the open air. An exterior and 
interior court, surrounded with high 
walls, inclose the dwelling itself, which 
is constructed of wood, upon foundations 
of stone; so that it is perfectly secured 
both from the gaze of the passenger 
and the noise of the street. The only 
ornaments and furniture of the apart- 
ments consist of mirrors, carpets, and 
divans against the walls; and as these 
latter are used for the purpose of reclin- 
ing on by day and sleeping on by night, 
there are neither chairs nor beds. Even 
a table is a rarity, and instead of grates 


or stoves, braziers are used for warming | 


the rooms. The Tyapesa, or dining- 
table, is nothing more than a large tin 
tray, of a circular form, without any 
covering or table-cloth. 

The breakfast consists of coffee and 
preserves; and after this meal, the 
master of the house generally passes his 
morning in walking and smoking in the 
gallery that surrounds the house, or in 


attending to his professional aifairs, | 


should he chance to have any; while 


his wife is occupied with her domestic | 


duties, and with spinning or weaving; 
and his children with reading and writ- 
ing. ‘The dinner, which takes place 
between twelve and one o'clock, con- 


sists of about ten or twelve dishes, out. 


of which all the family eat. These ge- 
nerally contain rice, mutton, vegetables, 
eggs, cakes, and a desert of dried grapes 
and chesnuts. ‘These articles are vari- 
ously prepared, nor is there any lack of 
high seasoning. A sort of light wine is 
drank during dinner, and, after the re- 
past is ended, liqueurs, coffee, and 
Turkish pipes are handed round.  ‘I'o 
these succeed the siesta, after which vi- 
sits take place: during the latter, the 
company converse on the news of the 
day, eat confects and preserves, drink 
cotfee, and smoke. 


among the wealthier Greeks at Athens, 
Janina, and other places where the 
Turkish yoke is least heavily felt. But 








they have of late occasionally varied their | 
| The poor old cow would make rare Lunnyy boos) 


habits, out of complaisance towards their 
English guests. 
hoped that they will not extend their 


It is, however, to be| 


} 
! 


courtesy in this respect too far; since, | 


although the Greeks have certainly | 


much to learn from other Europeans, it | 


is not at all desirable that they should 
renounce their present simple habits. 
It is rather to be wished that they may, 


at no very distant period, exhibit the | 


enviable example of a peop'e who, 
while they are daily making new ad- 
vances in science, in manufactures, 
and in civilization in general, yet retain 
their present sober tastes and simple 
habits; nor lose, in the midst of luxury 
and prosverity, those estimable quali- 
ties by which they have excited oursym- 
pathy in the hour of trial and adversity. 











Criginal Poetry. 


SONNET 
To G. J. de Wilde, on reading his beautiful 
Verses to the Memory of Lord Byron. 


Yes! I have read thy fine deep-thoughted 
verse,— 
So worthy of the theme that to thy song 
Most mournfully is given! Sweet, yet strong 
Are thy melodious numbers! They rehearse 
The matchless powers of one who did immerse 
His soul in poesy’s bright stream. Along 
His genius dashed, and spurned the viperous 
throng 
That stood prepared with poisonous breath 
to curse. 


Proceed, young bard! do but as he has done,— 

Place not upon thy soul aught of restraint,— 
With eagle-eye, gaze thou on glory’s sun, 

Let Fancy Fame’s and Freedoin’s beauties 

paint, 

And court them eagerly ;—for thou, De Wilde, 
Art one upon whose birth the muses smiled. 

Edmonton. J.J. LEATHV ICK. 
PLL OP LAL LE LEFE LEBEL EEL EPELELELE LEELA ELE LLL HL 

THE METAMORPHOSIs ; 
OR, 
Adventures of Farmer Jolter and his Cow. 
A TRUE SToryY *. 

GILES JOLTER went, as village gos~ips tell, 
To Romford town, his aged cow to sell 5 


She’d seen much service—many an Essex calf 


Iiad drank her milk—till ten yeais and a half 

Of Dolly’s squeezing drain’d her almost dry ; 

But Jolter shrewdly guess’d some one would 
buy, 

And the experiment resolv’d to try :— 

At length a chapman came—a bargain then 

Was struck for the old cow, at four pounds 
fer— 

Giles rubb’d his hands with glee, then home- 
ward went, 

His mind full ou his lucky bargain bent ; 

And as he quaff’d his nut-brown ale, 
And, lavghing, told his dame the tale, 





(and who does not‘), cannot fail to recognise 


Such, at least, is the mode of living | this ‘true story,’ as the mere poetical version 


of a fact which occurred last weck, and was 
related in the Mansion House police reports. 
It was also alluded to in last week’s Chronicle 
by ASMODEUS. 


| 
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The lout declar'd that "twas his firm belief 


But ali! how little Farmer Jolter thought, 
While he his joke enjoy'd and Swigg'd his 
‘nappy,’ 
That fe in roguery’s trap might soon be caught 
And tell a dismal tale, tho’ now so happy. x 


The cow's new master soon to Smitlificld 
her, 
As the best place to gain by the adventure ; 
For, possibly, he thought 
The cow might there be bought 
By one of those good sonls who make polonies 
Who ’re not particularly nice, : 
If they can deal at a fair price, 


sent 


Whaat sort of flesh they buy, or what the bone is. 


But, it appears, the sausage trade was dull— 

Christmas was near—priine oxen all the ery— 
The market, too, it seems, was over-full— 

So the old cow was pass‘d unheeded by, 
Until a cow-regenerator spied her, 

(A very skilful man in his profession) 

Who said at once, the moment that he ey'd her, 

For just one crown lie’d put her in possession 
Of all her former smooth and sleeky looks,— 
In short, he’d make her young again !— Gad- 

zooks,’ 

The doctor cried, § Pll do’t this very day; 

You'll pay if I sueceed— 
If not, you won't.’—* Agreed, 

Agreed,’ replied the man,—* no cure, no pay,’ 
The doctor straight commenc'd his operation : 
Her shaggy hide he t:imm’d, her horns he 

scrap’d, 
He rubb’d and scrubb’d—in short, no mode 
escap’d 

To effect the much-desir’d renovation ;— 

In faith, the job was done to admiration ; 

So that the crown 
Was soon put down, 
With mutual] thanks and real congratulation. 


The owner view'd his cow with great delight ; 
Ah! thought he, what a lucky dog was I 
This beast at Romford market thus to buy— 
Egad ! to sedd her there Ill now endeavour; 
Who knows but that her former master might 
Still want a younger one ?—the thought is 
clever— 
Ill send her back, and try my luck, however. 
A salesman then he hir’d without delay, 
And off to Romford sent her the next day. 
Jolter was there—the cow soon met his eye— 
He ask’d the price, and seem’d resolv’d to buy: 
* Pray what’s her age?” said Jolter, ‘ and what 
breed ?” 
‘Oh, she’s a young ’un, you may plainly See, 
And as for breed, why she’s an Alderney. 
‘An Alderney! now és she one indeed ? 
I likes them kind of cows the best of any 5 
But, ‘pon my soul, she looks by half 
More like my old °un’s calf! 
For, as to calves, my old ’un suckled many * 
But what's the price? I'll deal wi'yés if I can ne 
‘ Fifteen pound ten’s the lowest,’ said the man ; 
No sooner said than done—the cash was 5!V "> 
And home to Jolter’s farm the beast was 
Meanwhile the salesman, laughing 1 us 
sleeve, 
Return’d to town, and gave to his e 
The cash whose loss poor Jolter had to gre" 
Who useless found it to employ a lawye> 
As in the sequel we are bound to state, 
When Jolter’s tale we’re call’d on to relate, 
As he explain’d it to the magistrate. 
Our task it must be now = 
To say what happen’d to the cow: 


as driv D- 


mployet 
grieve, 


| Like an old resident, who knew her places 


, Sse Or 
Soon as she enter’d at the cow-louse door, 
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She stretch’d her limbs, with far more ease than | 
grace, 
Where many 2 time she'd stretch’d those 
limbs before. 


Next morn, with pail and stool came milkmaid 
Dolly, 
Who soon uprous’d her old acquaintance Colly, 
SLe press’d the source whence milk she thought 
would flow, 
And roughly grasp'd it with her ruddy hand, 
But, ah! the sturdy damsel did not kuow 
The liquid would not come at her command ; 
In vain she squeez'd, but squeezing would not 
do, 
And what she did produce was mere sky blue ! 
Doll curs’d the cow—then went and told her 
master 
He'd better kept 
parted, 
For this one’s milk was blue, and came no 
faster— 
Indeed poor Dolly seem'd quite broken- 
hearted. 
‘What's to be done?’ cried Jolter, in despuir, 
‘Canst tell, Doll, eh ?—* No, measter, J don’t 
know.’— 
‘Well, then, go fetch old Master Leech, the 
doctor, 
For summut is the matter.’— 
She went—the doctor quickly camie—when, lo! 
His horse-laugh rent the air— 
‘A young cow, eh?—’od rat her! 
Why, “tis the old one, farmer! you have dock’d 
her! 
You could'nt think, by trimming the old cow 
And paring down ler horns, it would produce 
A good supply of milk '—I1 wonder how 
You ever thought on’t.’-~* Tuought on't! What 
T ?—the deuce ! 
‘ I've sold the old ’un, doctor;—this an’t that— 
This is another, that I bought. — 
‘Oh, oh!’ said Master Leech, £1 smell a rat ! 
Why, old friend Jolter, you've been caught ; 
Yor this here cow, Vil swear, is your old Colly.’ 
‘Lord! so she is’ exclaim’d the awe-struck 
Dolly; 
‘Oh, gemini! was ever such a game 
Play’d off before !— twill be a burning shame 
lf measter can’t have satisfaction.’— 
Jolter replied, ¢ I'll bring an action 
Against the 10ogue,—or else, mayhap, I’ll hang 
him 3 
Ij] play the very devil with him, dang him :’ 
So, off to London, anxious for success, 
Rode Jolter, hoping to obtain redress. 
Ifis tale before the Lord Mayor he related 
With unaffected woe and lengthen’d face ; 
Not that he car’d absout the doss, le statcd, 
Oue half so much as he cid the disgrace 
Which must attach to him and all his race. 


the one with which he'd 


’ 


The worthy magistrate could scarce refrain 
From laughing at the tale outright, 
Lutina sort of sym:pathizing strain 
His lordsiip told the luckless wight, 
That though he felt for Farmer Jolter’s fate, 
Redress he could not give hin—but he'd state, 
That people who hereafter want a cow, 
And are not judges of the manner how 
To tell her age, had better save a laugh, 
If not their cash, by bringing up a calf — 
Poor Jolter hung his head and look’d dejected, 
Kiode buck, and on the circumstance reflected 
Resolved to keep his cow, and brved another, 
And, since *twas vain to think that he could 
smother 
The laugh created at his own expense, 
Join in it too, and therein show his sense. 
FITZ-PINDAR. 
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| for 1582. 11s. 
| bridge edition, with manuscript notes, sold 


Thursday, at Evane’s, a copy of Wells 
Xenophon, 5 vols. Svo., large paper, sold 
A copy of Horace. the Cam- 


Ir, as we doubt not is the case, our! for 39 guineas. 


readers are looking forward to Christ- | 


The newly-published Memoirs of the Af- 


mas cheer, Christmas gambols, and fairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht, 
Christmas pantomimes, they will care | are written by Lord John Russell. - 


very little for what has been acted dur- 
ing the week, particularly as there has 
been very little novelty. At Drury 
Lane Theatre, Mr. Sapio, too confident 
of his own talents, and too much elated 
with the compliments paid him by the 
audience and the critics, has had the 
temerity to soar beyond his height. We 
have always trembled for him when 
we saw him trace the steps of Braham. 
Hitherto he had done pretty well, until 
his own evil genius, or that of the 
theatre, not only put him into the part 
of Henry Bertram, but actually led 
him to attempt to sing ‘Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ This is the more 
inexcusable as it does not belong to the 
opera, and was only introduced by Bra- 
ham, who sings it better than any hu- 
man being ever did, or perhaps ever 
will sing it. The consequence was, 
that Mr. Sapio actually broke down in 
the song. He was, however, encored, 
and sung it better the second time, but 
was no more to be compared to Braham, 
than a cock-boat to the Columbus. 
Mrs. Bunn played Meg Merrilies ex- 


-~ 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Dee ee 


Anecdote.—In C.aude’s reply to Arnaud, 
the French papist, we are told, that it was 
the humour of the Prince of Condé to have 
a man of wood on horseback, dressed like 
a field-otlicer, with a lifted broad-sword in 
its hand, which figure was fastened io the 
great saddle, and the horse it was on always 
hept by the great Condeé’s side, when he 
travelled or engaged in the bloody field. 
Fearless the man of wood appeared in many 
a well-fought battle; but as they pursued 
the enemy one afternoon through a forest, 
in riding hard, a bough knocked off the 
wooden warrior’s head ; yet still he galloped 
on after flying foes, to the amazement and 
terror of the enemy, who saw a hero pur- 
suing without a head. 

Sieyes was often alarmed at the plots of 
the Jacobins and their threats of assassinat- 
ing the consuls. He once came, in great 
agitation, and awoke Napoleon at three 
o'clock in the morning, to tell him some- 
thing of this kind, which be had just heard 
at the police. * Let thei alone,’ said Na- 
poleen, ‘in war, as well as in love, we must 


tremely well. Brown, who plays every , come to close quarters to make an end of 


thing, was tolerable in Dirk Hatterick, | 't- 


Letthem come; it may as well be set- 


ss - . . " + 42 awit ‘ D Fiat peo ; 


mont, and Harley was passable in Do- 
minie Sampson. | 

At Covent Garden, the tragedy 
The Fair Penitent has given Mrs. Slo- | 
man another opportunity of trying her 
powers, in the character of Calista. 
We can neither congratulate the mana- | 
gers on the judiciousness of their choice, 
nor the Jady on her success, since both 
are very questionable : her tragic pow- 
ers are in pathetic and domestic scenes, 
and she has not the dignity, nor can 
she assume the haughty bearing, of the 
frail fair Calista: this, however, is ra- 
ther a physical defect than otherwise. 
She appearod to have a just conception 
of the character, and, in many of the 
scenes, was highly impressive. Charles 
Kemble’s Lothario was good, 
so was Young’s Horatio. 








Pitcrature and Science. 


Yt el 


Mr. T. Moore is preparing for publica- 
tion a poetical work of a very novel cha- 


and 





racter; to be called Evenings in Greece, 
to consist of short lyrical poems, which are 


' to be accompanied with music. 


| 
| 


poleon, 
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of | TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


CPA ELAS 


|THE present number concludes the sixth vo- 
‘lume of The Literary Chronicle, which has sur- 


vived much opposition, and seen many a bold 
competitor consigned to the ‘tomb ofall the Ca- 


| pulets.” We shall commence a new volume with 


a zeal stimulated by public approbation and 
unimpaired by exertion. The next number 
of The Literary Chronicle will be printed with 
ad new type, which will enable us to give a 
considerable increase of matter, and our other 
arrangements are such as to improve the work 
without augmenting its price: we therefore 
confidently rely on a large accession of new 
subscribers, the continuance of our old ones, 
and the kind support of our contributors. 

The Literary Chronicle, for 1824, containing 
832 closely printed 4to. pages, price £1.7s. 6d. 
in boards, will be ready for delivery in a few 
days. 

Errata, p. 814, col. 2, for ‘Chevalier Un 
Bree,’ read ‘ Chevalier Van Bree ;’ p. 814, col. 
3, for * the princess bis sister,’ read * and those 
of the princess, &c.;’ p. 815, col. 2, for ‘the 
Chevalier C. F. Handsen,’ read * the Chevalier 
C. F. Hansen ;’ p 815, col.2, for * Mr. Hansen,” 
read ‘ M. Hansen ;’ p. 811, col, 1, for § Ramela, 
read Pamela ;’ for ‘ ci-divant,’ read * ci-devant.” 
In list of books, for ‘ Journal Anecdotique du 


| Mad. Campeu,’ read ‘ Mad, Campan.’ 
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WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL | This day is published, in one handsome vol. imperial | THE BIBLE DEFENDED BY A NEW LINE op 
cues » - va: ti oro re er weed Svo. price 32s half-bound, : _. ARGUMENT. 
2 Pls =|2s|/4 x4 r = Disptn’s SEA Sonas: with a Me. This day is pane — a volume, 8VO.,, price 
Dayofthel’S 3 wv S| sof] © =9 - moir of his Life and Writings, - won % | 
Month. |? S/Ozs2z) Soa K By WILLIAM KITCHENER, M. D. THE PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE 
0S i7~ = j;-= - * These songs have been the solace of sailurs in long SCRITI TURES ASSERTED ; and the Principles of 
| voyages, in storms, in battles; and they have been re investigated: with a View to the Re- 
Dec 17\| 37) 45! 43 |'30 05] Rain quoted iv mutinies, to the restoration of order aud dis- futation o peal ing me tu their Divinity; in Six Lec. 
: < eget | ciphine.’—Dibdin's Life, p. 8. tures (very greatly enlarged), delivered at Albion Hull, 
> 18 | 43 | 49 | 49 |}... 15 Cloudy. | brinted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane; and — Wall; with an Appendix, Illustrative and Cy. 
eooe 19; 49 | S51 | 49 ]'.. 31] Fair. sold by all Music-sellers. ical, 
** 20; Ol | 47 | 35 | 29 45 Stormy. ir}, . Lect. I Pn be ediangys F Ry: 1. 3 
21! 45 | 51] 50} 42 Sate Ihis day, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. Il. The True Nat AP sina’ Gina! J ctions Stated — 
oe wh) | ol oo Ge! 2ain, Tike Hermit in Iracy: or, Observa- - The True Nature of the Scriptures Explained — 
ecco 82) 50 | 51 | 35 | 28 02) Stormy. - : )’ : ? ) wtaltabe Iff. The Law or Rule Explained according to which 
93| 32 | 37 | 33. | 29 95 Fai tions on the Manners and Customs of the [talians at }? the Scriptures are written.—1V. and V.: Proofs and [l- 
ts ite = wd air. the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. lustrations, evincing that the Scriptures are written av- 








Works published since our last notice.— Hogg's 
Queen Hynde, a poem, 14s. Stuart's Dictionary of Ar- 
chitectnre, No I, 6d. My Uncle Gabriel, a farce, 2s. 
Greenhow ou Vaccination, 2s. 6d. 
fairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht, 4to., £2 10s. 
The Legend of Genevieve, 9s. 6d. Benson's Sermons, 
Part IIL., 6s. Memoires de Napoleon, Livraison, IV., 
12s. Do., translated, Is. Westall’s Illustrations 
of Moore's Lvish Melodies, 5s. The Laughing Philoso- 
pher, square l2mo, 10s. 6d. Highways aud Byways, 
Second Series. 3 vols, 30s. Lessing's Fables and Eni- 
grams, 8s. Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, Vol.VL., 
10s. Quarterly Theological Review, No. I., 8vo., 6s. 











This day are published, in one handsome pocket vol, 
with Vignette aud Frontispiece, price 5s, boards, 
THe Works of HENRY MACKENZIE, 
Esq_ A new Exlition, with a Critical Dissertaiion ou 

the Tales of the Author 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 








This day are published, price 7s., in boards, with a 
Portrait, 
POEMS FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF 
LUIS DE CAMOENS, with Remarks on bis Life and 
Writings, Notes, &c. &c. 
By LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 

London: printed for Jawes Carpeuter and Son, Old 

Bond Street. 








This day is published, in royal 4to, price 12s 6d., or 
Proof Impressions, Imperial 4tu, price 18s.; Part 
XIIL. of the ; 

Picturesque Delineations of the Souru- 

ERN COAST OF ENGLAND; containing Views of 

Hythe, Ramsgate, St. Mawes, Salcomb, and Walmer 

Castle. Engraved by Geo. Cooke, R. Wallis, J.C Al- 

len, &e., from original Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 

R.A.and W. Collins, R A. 

Published by Joho and Arthur Arch, Cornhill; J. M. 
Richardsun, opposite the Royal Exchange; Rodwell 
and Martin, Bond Street; E. Lloyd, Harley Street; 
and W. B. Cooke, Soho Square, London. 








In the press, and shortly will be published, in crown 
Svo, price 7s., 
OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OP THE 
DIALECTS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND, PAR- 
TICULARLY SOMERSETSHUIRE, with a Glossary 
of Words now in Use there, and Poems and other 
Pieces exemplifying the Dialect. By JAMES JEN- 
NINGS, Honorary Secretary to the Metropolitan L te- 

rary [ustitution, London. 

This work contains the fruit of years of unwearied 
attention tothe subject, and will, it is hoped, be found 
useful in elucidating sume of our older writers, as well 
a3 in affording vecasional helps to the etymology of the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of our language. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy 
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Just published, price 12s., by R. Ackermaun, Strand, 
and tu be had of all Booksellers in tiie United Kir - 


dom. 
FORGET ME NOT. 

A Present for Christmas aud the New Year 1825, 
Containing about Four Hundred Pages 
of Letter Press and Thirteen Engravings; with Liteta- 
ry Contributions from Montgomery, Barton, Wiffen, 
Neele, Bowring, Cobbold, the Authors of the Lmpro- 
visatrice and of Doblado’s Letters, and other popular 
Writers. To prevent the recurrence of the numerous 
disappointments experienced last year after the Work 
was out of print, an early application is recommended 


‘ There are about fifty articles, several of great, some | 
It is a fit and elegant pre- | 


of very considerable, merit. 
sent, and will delight the receiver, while it does credit 
tu the donor.’—Lit. az. 

‘The literary department is agreeably diversified. 


Many of the poetical are of grsat merit: the same | 


praise may be awarded to the articles in prose.’—Lit. 
Gazette. 


Memoirs of the Af- | 








Printed fur Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
The HERMIT in PRISON ; from the French of E. 
Jouy, Author of the Hermit of the Chaussee d’Antin, 
&c. and A. Jay. 2 vols. 14s. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 7s., 
Comic tALES and LyrIicaAL FANCIES, 
including the CHESSIAD, a Mock Heroic. 

By CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is publisued, in 3 vols, 12mo., price 2Is., 
boards, a Second Edition of 
TriALts: a Tale. By the Author of 
‘THE FAVOURITE OF NATURE,’ &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
OSMOND: a Tale, 3 vols., 21s. boards. 


THE FAVOURITE OF NATURE, 3 vols, 21s. boards. | ; 
' NEW PERIODICAL WORK. 


Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 








This day is published, in 2 vols., 12mo., price I4s., 
boards, 
FrepErick MornLanp: a Novel. By 


the Author of‘ Lochiel; or, The Field of Culloden.’ 
Printed for Geo B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., 12mo., price 15s., 
boards, 
A Concise History oF ANCIENT 
INSTITUTIONS, INVENTIONS, AND DISCOVER- 
IES IN SCIENCE AND MECHANIC ART; Select- 
edand Abridged from the Beytrage zur Geschichte der 
Erfindungen of Professor Beckmann, of the University 
of Gottingen. With various Important Additions. 
‘These two little volumes present such a mass of 
the useful and entertainiug, that we should be puzzled 
to name their parallel. Beckmann’s great work is a 
rich mine of intelligence on almost every possible sub- 


ject of research, curiosity, or amusement; and the Edi- 


tor of this English Abridgment has not only exercised 
a sound discretion upon his original, but has superadded 
much interesting information ef his own’—Literary 
Gazette. 

Priuted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day are published, in 18mo., price 4s. Gd., or in 
12mo., price Gs. boards, 
MATINS AND VESPERS, with Hymus 
and occasional Devotional Pieces, 
By JOHN BOWRING, F.LS. 
Second Edition, altered and enla:ged. 
By the same Author, 
SPECIMENS OF THE RUSSIAN 
Introductory Remarks. Two vols, 
price 15s. boards. 
Printed for Geo, B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


POETS, with 


fuolscap S8vo., 





This day is published, 
A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from 
the BRITISH POETS, in Three Parts. — Part [. 
Shakspeare, 6s. 64 —Part If. Blank Verse, 7s.—Part 
Iii. Rhyme, 7s. 6d bourds, 
By the same Author, 

THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; exhibiting the 
various and most correct Modes of Subscription, Com- 
mencement and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of 
every Degree of Rank; including the Diplomatic, 
Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries; with Lists of Fo- 
reign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also the Forms ne- 
cessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to the 
King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Go- 
vernment Offices, and Pablie Companies: witha Table 
of Precedency and Abbreviations of the several British 
and Foreign Orders of Knighthood. Third Edition, 
5s. extra boards. 

A CHART OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 2s. 6d. 

THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE CHARTS 
FOR 1825, will be published in a few days. 

Printed fur Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





cording to the above Rule. —VI. The whole Fabric of 
Infidel Objections shewn to be without Foundation. Tp 
the Appendix are contained, among various Important 
Investigations, Remarks on the Recent Volume of 
rage Lectures, by the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall. Statioy- 
pe Hall Court, Ludgate Street; and sold by ail Book. 
sellers, 
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This day is published, in 4 vols. 8vo., price £2, 2s., in 
boards, 

THE PoETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MIt- 
TON; with Notes of various Authors, principally from 
the editions of Newton, Dunster, and Warton. Toe 
which is prefixed, Newton's Life of Milton. By ED- 
WARD HAWKINS, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
London; aud T. Parker, Oxford, 











On Saturday next, January 1, 1825, will be published, 
No. I. of 

THe British MAGAZINE, embellished 

with a Splendid Landscape Engraving, and two exgni- 

sitely coloured Female Portraits, illustrative of the 

Monthly Fashions. Price 2s. 6d, 

CONTENTS —The Public Life and Character of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly —Memoirs of the Year 1824.— 
The Loves of the Cits —Ethelwelf—The Maid of 
Queenston (beautifully Illustrated) —To my Child, on 
completing her 10th Year —Original Poem of Hayley 
(uever published) —Essay on Woman.—Hints to Au- 
thors —To a Skull. —Translations of French Poetry, by 
Johu Bowring —Thoughts onthe Close of the Year, in 
refereuce to the Close of Life --The Prescut State of 
the Fine Arts in England.—The Fall of the Leaf—A 
Night in the Watch-house —Epitaph on an Jnfant.— 
The Fading Rose.—The Forlora Maidev.—Abbrevia- 
tions, or a Little of All Things, &c. sc. &c.—Reviews, 
The Drama, Varieties, Domestic Occurrences, Army 
and Ecclesiastical Promotions, Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, and much other Miscellancous Intelligence. 

Knight and Lacey, Publishers, Paternoster Row; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


ONE OR MORE DUELS EVERY WES! 
Necessary to every Young Nobleman and Geutleman 
on his First Enutranee into Society. 

Just published, price 5s., 

The First Attewpt ever Made towards Forming the 
THe British Cope or DUEL: a 
Reference to the Laws of Honour, and the Character of 

Gentleman. 
* Honesta mors turpi vita potior.’—Tac.tus. 
‘Ex abusu, non arguiter ad usum.’—Ax. leg. 

CONTENTS. Among other Heads, Question 0! 
Duet Examined Legally. What is Honour? and tts 
Laws.—Who is a Geutleman —-Ap ery phati—v arieus 
Grounds of Quarrel, and how to be Treated —Pari- 
graphs for the Ladies —Great Men Ridiculous iv Duel. 
—Pailiamentary, Forensic, Literary, and Elect n 
Duels —Advauntage tu Dulluess of Killing Critics. —[i- 
structions for Principal, Second, and Surgeon, through- 
out a Dispute,aud in the Field.—Sending to Coventty, 
Posting, Horsewhipping, and Pulling by the Nose.— 
Hints to Young Gentlemen on Practical Jokes. —Pistol, 
Candle, and Snuffers, &c.—Soldiers Great Lawye's — 
Historical Sketch of Duel —Varieties —Case of the 
Tenth and Battier first fully stated; Callan, Finch, &- 

London; Kuight aud Lacey, Paternoster Row; Pariss 
Gilignani. 
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Lonion:—Published by Davidson, ai No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received . 
and communications ‘for the Editor (post paid } aL 
tu be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marsi ; . 
Stationers Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richer + 
Cornhill; Chapple, Pall Mall; Sutherland, C “ 
Street, Edinburzh; Grittin and Co., Glasgow; od 
by all other Bovksellers and Newsvenders —E rin 
y Davidson, 16, Serle’s Place, Carey Street, 
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